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ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  B.  MARK 


“  History  repeats  itself.” 

In  1198  the  Florentine  Republic  achieved  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1298  the  people  assembled  to  com¬ 
memorate  their  greatness.  The  old  time  republics 
were  Democracies,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
the  decision  of  the  government.  On  their  Centen¬ 
nial  they  decreed  the  construction  of  the  Cathedral, 
in  these  words : 

Whereas,  the  chief  aim  of  a  people  of  great 
origin  being  to  act  in  a  way  that,  from  its  outward 
work,  every  one  should  recognize  both  its  wise  and 
magnanimous  manner  of  proceeding.” 

“  We  order  Arnolfe,  Chief  Architect  of  our  city, 
to  make  a  model  or  design  for  the  complete  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  St.  Reparata,  with  the  greatest  possible  mag¬ 
nificence  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving, 
since  it  has  been  decreed,  both  public  and  private,  by 
the  most  able  men  of  the  city,  that  nothing  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  community  which  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  entirely  to  the  idea  of  its  most  enlightened 
citizens,  united  together  to  decide  on  such  subjects, 
and  moved  by  one  and  the  same  mind — the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  country.” 

The  model  thus  decreed  was  made,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid.  The  dome  of  this  cathedral  is  the  largest 
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in  the  world.  It  excited  the  emulation  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  in  vain  tried  to  surpass  it  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s.  It  stands  to-day  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  republican  Florence. 

In  like  manner  our  people — the  people  of  republi¬ 
can  America — have  resolved  to  celebrate  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  its  birthday ;  and  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  they  decreed,  by  the  Act 
of  March  3d,  1871,  as  follows  : 

“An  Act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  One  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  American  independence,  by 
holding  an  International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Products  of  the  Soil  and  Mine,  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Whereas,  The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  prepared,  signed,  and 
promulgated  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  :  And  whereas , 
It  behooves  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  cele¬ 
brate,  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  Centennial  An¬ 
niversary  of  this  memorable  and  decisive  event,  which 
constituted  the  fourth  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- six,  the  birthday  ot 
the  nation;  And  whereas ,  Our  national  existence 
shall  be  commemorated  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  its  progress  in  those  arts  which  benefit 
mankind,  in  comparison  with  those  of  older  nations: 
And  whereas,  No  place  is  so  appropriate  for  such  an 
exhibition  as  the  city  in  which  occurred  the  event  it 
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is  designed  to  commemorate :  And  whereas,  As  the 
exhibition  should  be  a  national  celebration,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  should  participate,  it 
should  have  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  :  therefore. 

Section-  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  an  exhibition  of  American 
and  foreign  arts,  products  and  manufactures,  shall  be 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

On  the  3d  day  of  July,  1873,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  his  proclamation  which  contains 
these  words : 

“Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  there  will  be 
held,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Products  of  the  Soil  and  Mine,  to 
be  opened  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  Anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  to  be 
closed  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  same 
year. 

“  And  in  the  interest  of  peace,  civilization  and 
domestic  and  international  friendship  and  intercourse, 
I  commend  the  celebration  and  exhibition  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  behalf  of  this 
Government  and  people  I  cordially  commend  them 
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to  all  nations  who  may  be  pleased  to  take  part 
therein.” 

It  has  thus  been  decided  and  decreed  by  competent 
and  proper  authority  that  an  International  Exhibition 
shall  be  held,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  question  its 
propriety. 

The  same  authority  that,  in  177C,  declared  the 
colonies  were  and,  of  right,  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent  States,  and  made  that  declaration  good. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  proclaimed  to 
the  world  to  prepare  for,  and  to  partake  in  this  Exhi¬ 
bition.  And  surely,  when  the  world  is  preparing  to 
accept  the  invitation,  Congress  will  not  be  lacking  in 
patriotism ;  Congress  will  not  withhold  its  aid,  but 
will  certainly  do  its  part  to  protect  the  honor  and 
fame  of  the  whole  country. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  holding  an  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  is  not  open  to  discussion,  yet  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  while  I  address  to  you  a 
few  words  of  approval  of  this  wise  and  patriotic  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Political  regeneration  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
sake  of  all  classes  and  races  of  men  began  its  great 
career  in  1776,  and  before  the  first  centennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  birthday,  it  has  crowned  itself  with  its 
last  promise  fulfilled. 

This  is  the  American  history  of  the  century  we  are 
now  preparing  to  review.  That  history  we  are  now 
seeking  to  reproduce  in  its  doings  and  darings,  and 
successes,  and  to  crystalize  in  glorious  trophies  and 
enduring  monuments. 
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Other  revolutions  have  amended  in  some  degree 
the  condition  of  the  peoples  embraced  in  their  limited 
scope,  but  ours  made  itself  universal  by  resting  its 
great  lever  power  upon  the  principal  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  and  had  a  common  right  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Other  revolutions  have  broken  their  promises,  have 
violated  their  pledges,  ours  has  kept  faith  with  all 
races  and  nations  of  men  whom  it  invited  to  its 
standard  of  battle  or  partnership  in  peaceful  enter¬ 
prise. 

Our  fortunes  have  been  full  of  trial  but  they  are 
just  as  full  of  triumph. 

We  have  vindicated  the  policy  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  and  well  nigh  established  its  principle  in  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  movement  begun  in  the  youngest  of  the  nations 
has  kept  the  lead,  indeed,  but  it  has  been  followed  at 
greater  or  less  distance,  but  still  followed  by  the 
kindred  people  of  the  same  common  stock. 

Suffrage  and  representation  in  government  have 
grown  by  sympathy  in  all  the  nations  of  which  ours 
was  born. 

In  1776  we  did  not  declare  that  citizens  of  the 
colonies  only  were  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  but  proclaimed  that  all  men  everywhere  are 
rightful  heirs  to  the  priceless  heritage  of  equal  rights. 

Answering  to  the  call,  the  oppressed  of  every 
country  of  Europe  rushed  to  the  defence  of  our  flag, 
and  have  been  coming  ever  since  in  hosts,  in  the 
spirit  of  peaceable  emulation  to  people  our  wildernesses, 
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and  to  cultivate  our  soil  for  the  support  of  multitudes 
already  there,  and  other  and  greater  multitudes  to 
come. 

They  have  borne  an  important  part  in  all  our 
struggles,  they  have  aided  and  assisted  in  making  the 
country  what  it  is,  and  when  we  glory  in  the  greatness 
of  America,  we  are  required  by  a  sense  of  justice  to 
say,  not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  all. 

Are  we  not  then  International  in  history,  in  act 
and  deed,  and  shall  we  not  invite  the  nations  holding 
a  common  property  in  our  achievements  to  freely  and 
fully  partake  of  our  rejoicing,  and  to  share  with  us 
in  the  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  have  invited  and  they  respond. 

The  German  Empire  accepts. 

The  instructions  to  the  Envoy  at  Washington  is  in 
these  words  : 

“  I  request  you  respectfully  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  that  the  German  Empire 
accepts  with  sincerest  thanks  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
part  in  the  above-mentioned  Exhibition.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Special  Commission  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  as  also  of  a  Plenipotentiary  residing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will  therefore  be  made  in  time. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  BISMARCK.” 

The  Netherlands  accepts.  The  Minister  communi¬ 
cates  to  Mr.  Fish : 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  have  received 
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this  international  invitation  with  lively  satisfaction, 
and  intend  to  take  part  in  the  said  Exposition  by  con¬ 
tributing  productions  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  the 
Netherlands. 

To  this  effect  a  Commission  will  be  appointed  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  also  a  Committee  to  direct  and 
lurnish  information  to  exhibitors. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power  I  shall  hasten 
to  communicate  to  your  Excellency  the  names  and 
quality  of  the  persons  who  are  to  constitute  this  com¬ 
mittee.  *  *  *  * 

Legation  of  the  Netherlands. 

WESTEN  BERG.” 

Belgium,  Ecuador,  Hayti,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  also  accepted.  Egypt 
and  Japan  and  other  peoples  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  participate  with  us. 

Our  country  is  the  market  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  anxious  to  display  its  wares  here. 

The  TV  orld  is  coming — shall  we  be  ready  for  it  % 

This  is  the  question  for  Philadelphia  to  answer. 
We  should  do  our  full  duty  here  before  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  Harrisburg  and  Washington. 

The  Centennial  Commissioners  have  said,  that  if 
Philadelphia  provide  a  certain  sum  the  Exhibition 
will  be  assured. 

The  proposition  is  before  Council  now,  and  there 
should  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  their  action 
upon  it. 

Million  after  million  was  granted  by  them  for 
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bounties  to  aid  in  filling  the  armies,  during  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  By  dread 
arbitrament  of  war  the  Union  was  restored.  And 
now,  when  the  opportunity  presents  to  excite  patriotic 
feelings  all  over  the  entire  republic,  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  preparing  to  restore  in  heart  and  sonl 
the  old  time  unity  of  the  nation,  by  recalling  the  stir¬ 
ring  scenes  of  ’76  ;  when  South  Carolina  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  mutual  de¬ 
fence,  were  locked  together  in  honor  and  glory, 
shall  our  authorities  take  to  studying  economy,  and 
decide  that  the  union  of  our  people  in  bonds  of  love 
and  patriotic  affection  is  to  be  outweighed  by  the  cost 
in  dollars  1  And,  therefore,  what  we  asked  for  should 
it  be  refused.  Then,  indeed,  is  our  city  covered  with 
disgrace  and  everlasting  infamy. 

The  councilman  who  voted  for  the  bounties  during 
the  war  never  had  cause  to  regret  his  vote. 

He  who  now  aids  will  win  the  public  gratitude  and 
respect. 

He  who  steps  backicard,  steps  into  his  political 
grave. 

Let  us  feel  assured  then  that  Philadelphia  will 
properly  respond. 

Your  action  here  will  influence  favorable  action 
elsewhere,  and  render  final  success  certain. 

And  then  in  1876  the  people  of  the  Old  World  will 
throng  to  America  to  observe  the  progress  in  art  and 
the  development  of  our  industries  ;  to  learn  of  our 
boundless  resources,  but  above  all  they  will  witness 
the  practical  operations  of  Republican  government. 
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They  will  come  in  contact  with  a  people,  whose 
dominion,  from  a  feeble  beginning,  has  spread  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  has  touched  the  frozen  regions  of 
Alaska,  and  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Southern  Gulf, 
and  whose  destiny  is  to  extend  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  equality  over  the  entire  continent. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  calculate  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  our  people  from  this  Exhibition,  as  a 
pecuniary  return  to  our  expenditures  in  the  revival 
of  business  which  must  result  from  bringing  together 
the  products  and  processes  of  universal  industry  and 
invention.  I  will  not  declaim  upon  the  importance  of 
bringing  to  our  doors  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  genius  of  America  those  models  of  art  which  have 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  mankind. 

My  mind  is  upon  other  themes : 

This  Exhibiton  has  its  chief  and  crowning  glory 
in  the  thought  that  it  kindles  anew  the  fires  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  reunites  in  heart  the  whole  American  people. 
Millions  of  Americans  will  come  here,  and  thrilled  by 
the  recital  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  past,  will  here 
kneel,  as  at  an  altar,  and  offer  up  their  vows  of  eter¬ 
nal  fidelity  to  union  and  liberty. 

The  people  of  the  whole  country  everywhere  will 
be  taught  to  feel  the  necessities  of  that  union  that 
made  us  too  strong  for  tyranny.  They  will  rejoice  in 
its  preservation,  and,  forgetful  of  fraternal  strife,  will 
pray  for  its  perpetuation. 

This  more  than  anything  else  is  what  the  country 
needs. 

This  can  only  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  foreign 
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war,  or  by  universal  commingling,  as  friends  com¬ 
mingle  and  talk  of  the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  thirst  for  wealth,  sectional  envy  and  conflicting 
interests  have  weakened  the  bonds  of  affection  that 
binds  us  together.  We  have  been  heedless  of  the 
parting  advice  of  Washington  in  his  farewell  address. 
We  have  become  Eastern,  Western,  Northern  and 
Southern,  and  sometimes  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  Americans,  all. 

Let  us  then  meet  and  talk,  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  of  Saratoga,  of  Cowpens,  of  Brandywine  and 
Valley  Forge,  and  of  the  closing  scenes  of  Yorktown. 

Let  us  recount  with  our  friends  from  Boston  the 
deeds  of  the  sturdy  stons  of  liberty  in  that  rebellious 
town,  which  brought  upon  it  the  special  enimty  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Let  the  people  of  Annapolis*  and  Wethersfield^  talk 


*  On  the  third  of  September,  Coxe,  the  stamp  officer  for  Hew  Jersey, 
renounced  his  place.  On  the  previous  night,  a  party  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  at  Annapolis,  pulled  down  a  house  which  Zachariah  Hood, 
the  stamp  master  for  Maryland,  was  repairing,  to  be  occupied,  it  was 
believed,  for  the  sale  of  the  stamps  ;  and,  shaking  with  terror,  yet  not 
willing  to  part  with  the  unpopular  office,  which  had  promised  to  be 
worth  many  hundreds  a  year,  he  fled  from  the  colony  to  lodgings  in 
the  fort  of  Hew  York  as  the  only  safe  asylum. 

f  On  Thursday  morning,  Ingersoll  (a  stamp  officer),  set  forward 
alone.  Two  or  three  miles  below  Wethersfield  he  met  an  advanced 
party  of  four  or  five  ;  half  a  mile  further,  another  of  thirty,  and  soon 
the  main  body  of  about  five  hundred  men,  farmers  and  freeholders,  aU 
bearing  long  and  large  staves,  white  from  being  freshly  rinded,  all  on 
horseback,  two  abreast,  preceded  by  three  trumpeters,  and  led  by  two 
militia  officers  in  full  uniform.  They  opened  and  received  Ingersoll, 
and  then,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  rode  forward  through  the 
alluvial  farms  that  graced  the  banks  of  the  “lovely”  Connecticut,  till 
they  came  into  Wethersfield.  There  in  the  broad  main  street,  twenty 
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of  the  way  they  disposed  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  sell  the  stamps,  and  make  the  whole  story 
of  the  revolution  familiar  as  household  words. 

With  renewed  devotion  to  the  past,  this  generation 
can  then  begin  the  next  century  in  the  same  love  of 


rods  wide,  in  the  midst  of  neat  dwelling  houses,  and  of  a  people  that 
owned  the  soil  and  themselves  held  the  plough,  in  the  very  heart  of 
New  England  culture,  where  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  as  it  had  existed 
among  “  the  Best  ”  in  the  days  of  Milton,  had  been  preserved  with  the 
least  admixture,  the  cavalcade  halted,  saying  :  “We  cannot  all  hear 
and  see  so  well  in  a  house ;  we  had  as  good  have  the  business  done 
here,”  and  they  bade  Ingersoll  resign.  “Is  it  fair?”  said  he,  “that 
the  counties  of  New  London  and  Windham  should  dictate  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  colony?”  “It  don’t  signify  to  parley,”  they  answered, 
“  here  are  a  great  many  people  waiting,  and  you  must  resign.”  “I 
wait,”  said  he,  “to  know  the  sense  of  the  government.  Besides,  were 
I  to  resign,  the  government  has  power  to  putin  another.”  “Here,” 
said  they,  “is  the  sense  of  the  government,  and  no  man  shall  exercise 
your  office.”  “  What  will  follow  if  I  won’t  resign.”  “Your  fate.” 
“I  can  die,”  said  Ingersoll,  “and  perhaps,  as  well  now  as  of  any 
time;  I  can  die  but  once.”  “Don’t  irritate  the  people,”  said  the 
leader,  who  kuew  that  the  selfish  man  ever  clings  to  life,  seeking  only 
to  multiply  its  comforts.  Ingersoll  asked  leave  to  go  to  Hartford. 
“You  shall  not,”  it  was  answered  “go  two  rods  till  you  have  re¬ 
signed.”  Entering  a  house  with  a  committee,  he  sent  word  to  the 
governor  and  assembly  of  his  situation,  and  for  three  hours  kept  the 
people  at  bay  by  evasive  proposals.  “  Get  the  matter  over  before  the 
assembly  has  time  to  do  anything  about  it,”  said  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  “This  delay”  said  others,  enraged  at  his  trifling,  “is  his  arti¬ 
fice  to  wheedle  the  matter  along  till  the  assembly  shall  get  ensnared  in 
it.”  “I  can  keep  the  people  off  no  longer,”  said  the  leader,  coming 
up  from  below,  with  a  crowd  following  in  the  passage.  “It  is  time  to 
submit,”  thought  Ingersoll,  and  saying,  “the  cause  is  not  worth  dying 
for,”  he  publicly  resigned,  making  a  written  declaration,  that  it  was 
his  own  free  act,  without  any  equivocation  or  mental  reservation. 
“Swear  to  it,”  said  the  crowd.  But  from  that  he  excused  himself. 
“Then,”  said  they,  “shout  Liberty  and  Property  three  times,”  and 
throwing  his  hat  into  the  air,  he  shouted  “Liberty  and  Property, 
Liberty  and  Property,  Liberty  and  Property,”  on  which  the  multitude 
gave  three  loud  huzzas. — Bancroft's  History  of  United  States. 
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country,  in  the  same  spirit  of  unity  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  began  the  present  one,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence,  when  the  untold  millions  who  may 
come  here  to  commemorate  another  Centennial  Anni¬ 
versary  of  our  country’s  birthday,  they  will  contem¬ 
plate  with  liveliest  satisfaction  the  sacrifices  and 
services  of  that  generation  that  celebrated  the  first 
Centennial. 

They  will  look  with  reverence  and  gratitude  upon 
the  trophies  and  memorials  of  the  men  who  preserved 
the  Union  through  the  tempest  and  the  flame  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  will  admire  the  heroism  of  those  who,  North 
and  South,  exhibited  the  most  unfaltering  courage, 
and  illustrated  upon  many  a  crimson  field  the  unyield¬ 
ing  devotion  of  American  manhood. 

And  catching  fully  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  this 
Centennial  time,  they  will  rejoice  that  we  are  in  peace 
with  all,  in  charity  for  all.  with  malice  to  none,  began 
the  second  century  a  united  and  loving  people,  deter¬ 
mined  to  perpetuate  our  union  in  deeds  of  peace  and 
love. 
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